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PREFACE. 


Taxis number of the Journal consists mainly of songs from the extensive collections of 
Mr. Frank Kidson, of Leeds, who has generously placed them at the disposal of the 
Society. 

The otherwise regrettable delay in the publication of this number has offered the 
advantage of enabling the Committee to include in it some of the songs sung at the 
recent Folk-Song Competitions held in connection with the Kendal and Frome 
Festivals. 

The thanks of the Society are due to all those who supplied the material for this 
volume, and to Mr. Kidson and Miss Lucy Broadwood for their valuable notes on the 
songs here published. The notes which have no signature are by Mr. Kidson, while 
those of Miss Broadwood are signed L. E. B. 

It is the intention of the Publication Committee to begin a new volume with 
No. 6 of the Journal, which will contain a complete Index to Volume I.; and it is 
proposed in subsequent issues of the Journal to include, from time to time, com- 
munications of interest on the subject of Folk-Song, from members and others, and 
extracts from articles or reviews, British or foreign, connected with the collection 


and perpetuation of traditional music. 
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SONGS FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. FRANK KIDSON. 


1.—All on Spurn Point. 


m 
Ct 
ry 
All on Spurn Point a ves-sel lay, All on Spurn Point, aye, all that 


day, A ves-sel nam’dthe‘In - dus - try’ waslost up-on the stormy sea. 


A portion of the words with the tune was noted down from a young sailor who 
only knew the first verse. There is a fragment of the song, set to the well-known 
Irish air ‘ Charley Reilly,’ in ‘English County Songs.’ This latter version was taken 
down from a Whitby fisherman. I find a copy of the entire ballad on a broadside 
printed by W. Forth, Hull, as follows: 


‘INDUSTRY’ OFF SPURN POINT. 


Good people all, pray listen well, 
A dreadful story to you I'll tell; 

A vessel called the ‘Industry’ 
Was lost upon the raging sea. 


About seven o'clock on Sunday night 
She struck ground all on Spurn Point, 

The swelling waves ran mountains high, 
In a dismal state the ship did lie. 


But when on shore we came to know, 
To their assistance we did go; 

We manned the life-boat, stout and brave, 
Expecting every man to save. 


We hail’d the captain, who stood astern: 

* We've come to save you and your men.’ 
‘We want no relief,’ he then did cry, 

‘We shall get off at high water,’ he reply’d. 
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‘Heave us a rope,’ we once more did say, 
‘That ‘longside of your ship we may lay.’ 
‘ We want no relief,’ he then did cry, 
‘I'd thank you to move off immediately.’ 


In the space of half an hour or more 
The life-boat crew reached the shore. 

We watch’d her till eleven at night, 
Then in distress they showed a light. 


Into the life-boat once more we got, 
And hasten’d to the fatal spot. 
Before we reached the fated crew 
The light disappeared from our view. 


Oh, then we heard one poor man cry: 
‘ For God’s sake help me or I shall dio! 
My shipmates are gone, and so must I!’ 
And down he went immediately. 


The captain was so obstinate, 
Into our life-boat he would not get, 
Or else all hands we might have saved, 
And kept them from a watery grave. 


This homely doggerel appears to narrate a real circumstance. 
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2.—As I walked out one May morning. 


As I walked out one May morning, Down by yon riv - er side, I 


heard a maid dis - cours - ing, which fill’d my heart with pride. 


‘May the Heavens bless you, my pretty fair maid, 
Sing me another song. 

And I vow and do declare 

I'll wed with none but you.’ [you ere long ?] 


‘You must go to your father’s garden, 
And sit and ery your fill, 

And when you think on what you've done 
You must blame your own good will. 


‘There’s a herb in your father’s garden, 
And some do call it rue; 

When fishes fly and swallows dive, 
Young men they will prove true.’ 


From Knaresborough. The singer is hazy as to the words, and sometimes sings the 
last two verses to another tune. It appears to be the same ballad as the one published 
in Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘Songs of the West,’ No. 23, named ‘The Squire and the Fair 
Maid.’ Cf. ‘As I went out ae May morning,’ vol. iv. of Johnson’s ‘Scots Museum,’ 
1792, p. 410. 
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The other tune which Mrs. Thompson sings to the last two verses is: 


The Gipsy Girl. 
sal You must take the pret-ty fair maids And must cast themall a - 
= 
side, For I’m the lit- tle gip-sy girl that is to be your bride. 


‘There's a herb in your father’s garden, 
And some do call it rue,’ &c. 


The above air is a variation of ‘The Pretty Ploughboy’ published in my 
‘Traditional Tunes 
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3.—The Banks of Sweet Dundee. 


bs 


The song, with the sub-title ‘Undaunted Mary,’ is one of the best known among 
our rustic ditties. In England it is usually sung to an air which, in various forms, is 
common to many other ballads of similar metre; there are also Scottish versions, and 
I believe that the tune above printed is likely to belong to an Irish set of the words. 
It was noted down from an old man who, in the streets, played upon a brass 
whistle. Upon a request for ‘old’ tunes, he played this melody, and told me that the 
air was named ‘ The Banks of Sweet Dundee.’ He appeared to be uncertain as to the 
words. 

For English copies see ‘English County Songs,’ Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ 
Barrett's ‘English Folk-Songs,’ &c. For Scottish versions see Christie’s ‘ Traditional 
Ballad Airs,’ vol. i., and the ‘Newcastle Weekly Chronicle’ for October 8, 1892, where 
a Perthshire set is printed. 

The first verse of the song is : 


It’s of a farmer’s daughter so beautiful, I’m told, 
Her father died, and left her five hundred pounds in gold. 
She livéd with her uncle, the cause of all her woe, 
But you soon shall hear this maiden fair did prove his overthrow, 4c. 


= 
= 
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4.—Creeping Jane. 


Now creeping Jane’sat the first mile-post, And she is far be- hind, But the 


rider threw his whip all a- round her meee neck, And he said,‘ My lit-tle lady, nev- er 
rall, 


he. 
> 


mind! Folde rol, Fol de rol, fol de rol!’ But the rider threw his whipall a - 


round her bonny a4 And he said, ‘My lit - tle la- dy, nev-er mind! Fol de rol.’ 


The air and words are from Mrs. Kate Thompson, who learned them at Knares- 
borough, in Yorkshire. I have never heard the song elsewhere, but have found the 
words on a broadside printed by H. Such, as under: 


CREEPING JANE. 


I'll sing you a song, and a very pretty one, So when they came to the second mile-post, 
Concerning Creeping Jane, Creeping Jane was still behind. 

She never saw a mare nor a gelding in her life, The rider threw his whip all round her bonny neck, 
That she e’er valued above half a pin. And he said, ‘ My little lady, never mind.’ 

When Creeping Jane came on the race-course, So when they came to the third mile-post, 
The gentlemen view’d her all round, Creeping Jane looked blithe and smart, 

And all they had to say concerning Creeping Jane: 0 then she lifted up her lily white feet, 
‘She’s not able to gallop o’er the ground.’ And passed them all like a dart. 

For when they came to the first mile-post Now Creeping Jane this race she has won, 
Creeping Jane was far behind, And scarcely sweats one drop, 

The rider threw his whip around her bonny neck, She is able to gallop it over again, 
And he said, ‘ My little lady, never mind.’ While the others are not able to trot. 


Now Creeping Jane she’s dead and gone, 
And her body lies in the cold ground. 

I'll go down to her master, one favour to beg, 
Her precious little body from the hounds. 


Mr. Baring-Gould informs me that he has heard the song sung in the West of 
England, 


j 
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5.—The Deserter. 
FIRST VERSION. 


When firsts I de-sert-ed I thought my-sclf free Till my cru -el 


com-rade in-form-ed on me; I was quickly followed af-ter and brought back with 


speed, I was handcuff’d and guarded, heavy irons on me. 


SECOND VERSION 


As I wandered down Ratcliffe Highway 
The recruiting party came beating that way ; 

They enlisted me and treated me, till I did not know ; 
Then to the Queen’s barracks they forced me to go. 


When first I deserted I thought myself free, 
When my cruel comrade informed against me ; 

I was quickly followed after, and brought back with speed 
I was handcuff’d and guarded, heavy irons on me, 


|| 
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Court martial, court martial they held upon me, 
And the sentence they passed was three hundred and three. 
May the Lord have mercy on their souls for their sad cruelty, 
For now the Queen’s duty lies heavy on me. 


Then again I deserted and thought I was free, 
When my cruel sweetheart informed against me, 

I was quickly followed after, and brought back with speed 
I was handcuff’d and guarded, heavy irons on me. 


Court martial, court martial was very soon got, 
And the sentence they passed was that I should be shot, 
May the Lord have mercy on their souls for their cruelty, 
For now the Queen’s duty lies heavy on me. 


Then up rode Prince Albert in his coach and six: 

‘Bring to me that young man whose death it is fixed. 
Release him from his irons and let him go free, 

For he'll make a clever soldier for his Queen and country.’ 


This particularly sweet melody I noted down from the singing of Mrs. Thompson 
and several other singers in Yorkshire. The second version, which appears to be an 
elaboration of the first, is furnished by my friend Mr. Charles Lolley, whose parents, 
at Howden, in Yorkshire, are familiar with both air and words. These latter are 
almost identical in the broadside and the traditional copies. Another lady remembers 
the air adapted to an execution ballad sung in Leeds streets nearly half a century ago. 
Compare the air with W. A. Barrett’s ‘ New Garden Fields,’ in ‘English Folk-Songs,’ 
p- 82. The words as ‘The New Deserter’ are on a broadside by H. Such, and there 
is another on the same subject named ‘The Bold Deserter; or, Why did I Desert?’ 
by the same printer. Catnach also prints this latter. The introduction of Prince 
Albert is probably only a substitution for King George. 


The ballad of ‘ Polly Oliver’ is often sung to this tune.—L. E. B. 


; 
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6.—The Highwayman Outwitted. 


ire, To the market his daughter would 


It’s of a richfarmer in Che - s 


go, Not thinking thatany would harm her, She’d often been that way be - fore. 


She was met by a rusty [ruffian] highwayman, 

Who caused the young damsel to stand [stay]. 
*Your money and clothes now deliver 

Or else your sweet life is at hand’ [you must pay] 


He stripped this fair damsel stark naked, 
And gave her his bridle to hold, 

And there she stood shivering and shaking, 
Near starved unto death with the cold. 


She put her left foot in the stirrup, 
And mounted her horse like a man, 

Over hedges and ditches she galloped, 
Crying, ‘Catch me, bold rogue, if you can. 


The bold rogue he soon followed after, 
Which caused him to puff and to blow. 

Thank God that he never did catch her, 
Till she came to her own father’s door. 


‘Oh daughter! dear daughter! what’s happened ?° 
‘Oh father! to you I will tell ; 

I was met by a rusty highwayman, 
Thank God! he has done me no harm.’ 


* Put the grey mare in the stable, 
And spread the white sheet on the floor.’ 
She stood there and counted the money, 
She counted five thousand and more. 


The ballad and air are from Mrs. Thompson, of Knaresborough, learnt at Knares- 
borough. An extended version of it is printed (without an air) in Logan’s ‘ Pedlar’s 
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Pack of Ballads,’ 1869, p. 134, under the title, ‘The Maid of Rygate.’ Similar ballads 
of the outwitting of gentlemen of the road are ‘ Saddle and Rags’ (Kidson’s ‘ Traditional 
Tunes,’ etc.) and ‘The Crafty Ploughboy,’ on ballad sheets reprinted by Logan. 
It may be worth while mentioning that the deed of ‘The Crafty Ploughboy’ who 
stole the highwayman’s horse in much the same fashion as that of the farmer's 
daughter in the preceding ballad is an actual fact, for the incident was given in full 
(at the time of its occurrence) in ‘The Universal Museum’ for February 1766. 

The air printed above much resembles an early tune used for the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ 
1727-8, originally named ‘ Give Ear to a Frolicsome Ditty’ or ‘The Rant.’ This has 
also a survival in ‘A Dashing Young Lad from Buckingham’ (see ‘ English County 
Songs,’ p. 114). The words and air of this latter are merely a traditional remembrance 
of ‘Give Ear to a Frolicsome Ditty.’ See Chappell, p. 534. 


Another version was noted by me from the singing of a Hertfordshire shepherd- 
boy, F. Page, aged fifteen, 1898 : 


| 
\ — = 
—- 
4 fa 
L. E. B. 
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7.—Irish Air (words not known). 


The above melody, undoubtedly Irish, was noted down from a man’s whistling by 
my friend Mr. Charles Lolley. No words belonging to it could be obtained. The 
air is old, and I have every reason to believe purely traditional. 


Cf. ‘ Lazarus’ and ‘The Thresher and the Squire’ in ‘ English County Songs,’ and 
‘Our General Bold Captain,’ ‘ Folk Song Journal,’ Vol. I. No. 3.—L. E. B. 
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8.—Jack the Sailor. 


rom 
ee 


As I walked out one morn - ing fair, One morning as I was a 


walk - ing, There I be-held a ila - dy fair All withher father talk - ing. She 
rall, 


said ‘My true serena is come ashore, He’s the on - ly Tt. I do a - dore, And 


ry) 


on board to - day To see my hand-some sail - - = 
‘Here are five hundred guineas bright, Five hundred guineas in bright gold 
Six hundred more I’ll give you, Upon the table down he told, 
But, if you wed against my wish, And swept them in her apron fold: 
One farthing I’ll not leave you. ‘Take that from Jack the sailor.’ 


Besides, my dear, you are too young, 
And sailors bave a flattering tongue, 
So quit my presence and begone 
If you wed Jack the sailor.’ 


The father he stood in amaze 
To see bold Jack so clever. 

‘ Well done! my hearty sailor boy, 
Adzooks, but you shall have her! 


Then up came Jack the roving tar, For since you’ve parted with your store, 
‘ Where is my lovely Nancy ? And you each other do adore, 

I now am safe returned to thee, My daughter shall have three times more 
My heart’s delight and fancy.’ To wed with Jack the sailor.’ 


From a Worcestershire singer. Though the air differs in many respects, the song 
and it appear to be a version of ‘The Tarry Sailor’ as printed in Christie's 
‘Traditional Ballad Airs,’ vol. i. p. 244. Ihave not found a broadside copy, though 
no doubt one exists, 
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9.—Lord Bateman. 
FIRST VERSION (SHROPSHIRE). 


Lord Bateman was a no-ble Lord, A no-ble Lord of igh de - 
i = 
Y gree. He put his foot up-onship-board, Some foreign country hewouldgo see. 
SECOND VERSION (NOTTINGHAM). 


Lord Bateman was a no-ble Lord, A no-ble Lord of high de- 


gree; He set his foot all on ship- board, Some foreign countries he wouldgo see. 


He sailed east: he sailed west: 
Until he came to proud Turkey, 
Where he was ta’en and put in prison 
Until his life was most weary. 


And in the prison there grew a tree, 
It grew so stout and grew so strong 
Where he was chained by the middle, 
Until his life was almost gone, &c., &¢. 


The ballad of ‘Lord Bateman’ is too long and too well known to be repeated here 
in full. The two airs given above were noted by myself from the singing of two ladies, 
one learning her song in Shropshire, the other near Nottingham. It has been asserted 
that William Makepeace Thackeray is the author of the modern version of the ballad, 
but its former widespread popularity among country people who have got it from 
traditional sources will at once dispose of this theory. The following is, so far as I 


f) 
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know, 2 complete list of the old tunes to ‘ Lord Bateman,’ which have, up to the present 
been published :— 

1. ‘The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ illustrated by George Cruikshank, 1839. 
This clever little pictorial edition contains a tune which Cruikshank (with whom the 
ballad was a great favourite) learned from a street singer nicknamed ‘Tripe Skewer.’ 
‘Tripe Skewer’ used to sing the piece outside a public house at Battle Bridge (King’s 
Cross). The melody Cruikshank engraves is undoubtedly old. 

2. A copy in Rev. John Broadwood’s ‘Sussex Songs,’ 1840, and reprinted in 
‘Sussex Songs,’ Lucas and Weber. 

3. One in Christie’s ‘ Traditional Ballad Airs,’ vol. i., 1876, ‘ Lord Beichan.’ 

4. One in ‘ Northumbrian Minstrelsy,’ 1882, ‘ Lord Beichan.’ 

5. Animperfectly noted traditional air in Crawhall’s ‘Olde Tayles Newley Relayted,’ 


6. One in Miss Burne’s ‘ Shropshire Folk Lore.’ 
7. One in Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ 1891. 
8. One in ‘ English County Songs,’ 1893. 

9. As ‘ Young Beichan’ in ‘ Child’s Ballads.’ 

10 & 11. The two above printed. 


For exhaustive notes on the exceedingly ancient ballad of Lord ‘ Beikie,’ ‘ Beichan,’ 
or ‘ Bateman,’ see Child’s ‘ British Ballads.’ —L. E. B. 


> 
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10.—A Farmer’s Dog Jumped over the Stile. 


ast | 


A far-mer’s dogjump’d o - ver thestile,and I think hisname was Bin - go. 


| 2nd | 
4. 
= SSS: 
- Bin - go. B with an I, I with an N, N with a G, 
G withan O, B I N andG O, andI think hisnamewas_ Bin - go. 


This copy of a song which is very well known all over the country has been 
contributed by Miss Carr Moseley. The oldest version known to me was published 
on a half-sheet in the eighteenth century. See also ‘Sussex Songs’ &c. 

Miss Carr Moseley states that this song, as well as the others contributed by her 
(Nos. 11, 15, 22), was sung by an old lady born in 1800 or 1801, who heard them from 
her mother, who, in turn, knew them as a child. 


Cf. ‘ Bango’ (‘Sussex Songs ’).—L. E. B. 


|_| 
=f 4 
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11.—Courtship of Peggy and Willie. 


Allegretto. 


One Sun-day morn him - self did a-dorn Young Willie for wooing, Young 


vast -ly cooing, vast - ly cooing, To be vast - ly vast - ly cooing. 


A version of ‘Courtship of Peggy and Willie’ which is unknown to me. Co- 
tributed by Miss Carr Moseley. 


12.,—As I was a-walking. 


4 

As I was oa - walk - one morn- in 


heard a youngdam-sel to sigh and to say, ‘My _ truclove’s gonefromme ’twas 


but yes-ter-day, He took his leave of me and so went his way.’ 


Contributed by Miss Carr Moseley. See Note to No. 10. 


Wil-lie for woo-ing, Un - to Miss Peg he made a leg To be 

5 4 
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13.—Eli Sykes, an Execution Ballad. 


r 


E-li Sykesin the town of Bat-ley Kill’d his sweetheart Han-nah Brooke. 


4 


— 


Now he has to die in Armley, He was a Ri-fle Vol-un - teer. 


L 

ry) 


The air is evidently a version of ‘ William Taylor and Sally Brown’ (see No. 24), 
but it has.a second part absent in that copy. I noted it down from the singing of 
Mrs. Kate Thompson, whose memory was once well stored with traditional songs 
learnt principally at Knaresborough, in Yorkshire. This, however, was remembered 
as current in Leeds at the time of the murder of Hannah Brooke. Eli Sykes com- 
mitted suicide in Armley Gaol in 1865. 

Note similarity of air to Miss Broadwood’s ‘ Rosetta and her Gay Ploughboy,’ 
‘ Folk-Song Journal,’ No. 4, p. 152. 
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14.—The Fisherrow Guidwife. 


=~ 3 
rl gar our guidman trow That rl sell the la-dle_ If 
6= 
he win-na buy to me A new side sad - dle To 


ride to the kirk andfrae the kirk, And round a - bout the toun, O;—Noo 


stand a-bout, ye fisher jauds, And gie my goun--- room, QO! 


I'll gar our guidman trow 

That I’ll tak the glengore 

If he winna see to me 

Three valets or four, O, 

To bear up my tail up frae the dirt 
And usher me through the toun, 0,— 
Stand by, ye fisher jauds, 

And gie my goun room, 0! 


This air was communicated by Mr. A. Moffat, who writes : 

‘The enclosed was sent me this morning from Dundee as a tune lately noted down 
from the singing of a ‘ vagabond singer.’ I have heard the words before, sung by old 
Dr. Dickson, of Edinburgh (of Cremona varnish renown), but I cannot remember if 
this is the same air. As it seems a good one, and as it may interest you, I send it to 

‘you. Fisherrow is a few miles from Edinburgh; it is entirely inhabited by fishing 
people, who, I believe, are all related to each other, as they never marry outsiders.’ 

I do not think this air is published. The words are clever and fairly well known. 
They appeared in Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s ‘ Ballad Book,’ Part I., 1824 (and 
reprinted 1891), under the title ‘The Vain Guidwife.’ A couple of verses are quoted 

_ in John Galt’s novel ‘ The Spaewife,’ 1823. 


Briskly. 
LJ 
3 
82 

‘ 
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15.—Oh, get me some of your Father’s Gold. 


Risoluto. 


oh, me some of your father’s oa of your mother’s 


clothes, And into some foreign country we’llgo And married we will 


This is a fragment of the song ‘The Outlandish Knight,’ the whole of which is 
published in Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ pp. 26, 172, &c. 
Contributed by Miss Carr Moseley. See note to No. 10. 


16.—The Orange and the Blue. 


Green growsthe laurel, and so does _ the rue, Sor - ry was I when I 


part-ed from you, By our next meet-ing our sorrows will be  o’er, And we'll 


change the green willow for the orange and the blue. 


Oft I have wondered why maids they love men, 

Oft I have wondered why men do love them, 

Tell him that you love him, and set his mind at ease, 

And we'll change the green willow for the orange and the blue. 


From Mrs. Kate Thompson, who learned it at Knaresborough. A fragment 1 
am unable to identify with anything else. 


This air is often sung to the ballad of ‘The Golden Vanity.’ ‘The Orange and 
the Blue’ probably means the wedding dress.—L. E. B. 


|_| 
be. 
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17.—Robin Hood and the Keeper. 


When Phebus had melted the ic’les of ice And dissolved all the mountains of 


snow, Bold Robin Hood in a frolicsome mood Went wand’ring about with his 


w,  Hehad left all his merry men waiting behind, And travelled the woods far and 


aa there, How he came there, When by the woodside the game- 


keeper he spied, Who question’d him how he came _ thcre 


‘I’m coming,’ said Robin, ‘ to shoot a fat buck 
For me and my men in the wood, 
And besides, e’er I go, I must have a young doe, 
For I think they are tender and good.’ 
* You had best have a care,’ said the keeper in wrath, 
For these are his majesty’s deer, 
Before you do shoot your right I dispute, 
For I am chief forester here.’ 


‘ These thirteen long summers,’ bold Robin replied, 
‘I’ve thus let my arrows all fly; 

So freely I’ve ranged and to me it seems strange 
That you should have more right than I! 


. near, When by the woodside the game - keeper he spied Whoquestioned him how he came 
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These woods and these valleys I count as my own, 
And so does the nimble deer too, 

I therefore declare, and I solemnly swear, 
That I'll not be commanded by you.’ 


The keeper had got a large staff in his hand, 
Likewise a broadsword by his side, 

Without more ado his scabbard he drew, 
And swore that the truth should be tried. 

Bold Robin likewise had a sword of the best, 
He swore he would suffer no wrong ; 

His courage was flush, and he long’d for a brush, 
For to prove if that it was strong. 


The keeper struck first and he gave such a bang, 
That he made his broad weapon cry ‘ twang’ ; 
He struck Robin’s head, and he fell down for dead, 

For he’d never received such a bang. 

But soon he recovered and jumped on his feet, 
And quickly maintained his own ground. 
The very next stroke both weapons were broke 

Without either giving a wound. 


Their large oaken cudgels they next took in hand, 
Because they would have a new bout, 

Bold Robin Hood in jeopardy stood, 
Unwilling to yield or give out. 

At length the bold keeper became quite in a rage, 
He cudgelled poor Robin so sore, 

Till he scarcely could stand, so, shaking his hand, 
Cries Robin, ‘ Let’s fairly give o'er! 


* For thou art a good fellow, bold, skilful, and brave, 
I never knew any so good, 

A very fit man to be one of my clan 
And dwell in yon merry greenwood. 

I'l) give thee a ring as a token of love, 
If thou to my wish art inclined, 

For a man that can fight I behold with delight, 
For I love them with heart and with mind.’ 


Robin then took his horn to assemble his men, 
And loudly he made it to blow. 

His archers soon heard and in order appeared, 
And each of them had his long bow. 

Little John was their leader, he marched at their head, 
And wore a rich mantle of blue; 

The rest were all seen, dressed in garments of green, 
A beautiful prospect to view. 
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* These are my bowmen,’ bold Robin he cried, 
‘ And thou shalt be one of my train, 

A quiver and bow and a dress I’ll bestow 
On those whom I thus entertain.’ 

The keeper survey’d them with pleasant surprise 
They made such an excellent show ; 

At length in his mind he became quite inclined 
Along with bold Robin to go. 


What singing and dancing there was in the wood 
For the joy of another new mate! 

With mirth and delight they employed the whole night 
And they lived at a plentiful rate. 

Next day Robin gave him a mantle of green, 
A quiver and a curious long bow, 

And when he was dressed quite as gay as the rest 
Robin ranged all his men in a row. 


* So all my brave comrades be true to your trust, 
And then we have nothing to fear, 

We'll range the woods wide with our arms by our side, 
And live without sorrow or care.’ 

They all with a shout made the elements ring, 
And swore they would ever be true, 

So he marched them away, looking gallant and gay, 
Their pastimes and sports to renew. 


From the singing of a farmer near Huddersfield, who had learned it when about 
fourteen years old near that town. The ballad is in Ritson’s ‘Robin Hood’ 
collection, and a copy entitled ‘Robin Hood and the King’s Keeper ; or, a True Friend 
made of a Stout Foe’ appears in a chap-book, ‘The History and Famous Exploits 
of Robin Hood,’ 5th edition, Manchester, printed by J. Gleave, 1815, and another 
version of it named ‘Robin Hood and the Ranger,’ tune ‘ Arthur 4 Bland,’ in a later 
Halifax Robin Hood publication printed by Milner and Sowerby, 1862. It is curious 
to note how closely the recited ballad and the printed copies agree. The farmer told 
me he had never heard tell of its being in print, The verses given above are the 
traditional ones. 
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18.—Roger of the Mill. 


_ 


Young Rog-er of tho Mill One morning ve - ry _ soon, Put 


His hat and Sun day shoon, And 


ail he a woo-ing went to bon-ny buxom Nell, ‘ Ad-zooks,’ says he, ‘Can’st 
# 4 4. 
fan - cy me, For I likes thee wondrous well, I likes thee wondrous well. 


Contributed by Miss Carr Moseley, who states that it was sung by an old lady born 
in 1800, who was taught it by her nurse, ‘ Old Sally,’ a very old woman, in her infancy. 
The lady was a native of Hampshire, but it is not known whether the nurse was born 
in the same county. 

A version of this with an air is printed in Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ p. 66. 
The words alone are in Allan Ramsay's ‘Tea Table Miscellany,’ vol. iv. 
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19.—Sorry the day I was married. 


— 


Sor-ry the day I was mar- ried, Sor-ry the day I was wed, 


= 
—2.. 


Oh! that I longer had tarried Ere I to the al-tar was led. 


The tune and fragment of song were noted down in Yorkshire by Mr. Charles 
Lolley. The air resembles one called ‘ Kitty O’Hay,’ published in the second part of 
Petrie’s collection, p. 45. I have heard that the song is known in other parts of 
Yorkshire, but have been unable to get a satisfactory set of the words. 


20.—Sword-dancer’s Song (North Yorkshire). 


This air is, or was, played at ‘pleugh-stotting’ in North Yorkshire. ‘ Pleugh- 
stotting ’ is an entertainment provided by country youths bedecked with gay ribbons 
(one being dressed as a ‘ maiden’ and another as an old man), who travel from village 
to village accompanied by one fiddler or more playing dance airs. Morris- and 
sword-dancing form part of the programme. A ‘pleugh stot’ is really a young 
bullock used in the plough, and so by analogy the name is given to young sturdy 
ploughmen who in general get up the play. The tune is from Goathland and wag 
given to me by a ‘pleugh stot’ who had enacted the part of the ‘ maiden.’ 


Frye. 
et D.C. 
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21.—There is an Alehouse in yonder Town. 


There is an ale - house in yon-der town Where my love 

goes, and sits him down, And takes a strange _ lass 

on knee, Ah! is not that to me 


A grief to me, I'll tell you why, 
Because she has more gold than I; 

Her gold will waste, her beauty blast. 
Poor girl, she’ll come like me at last. 


Oh, once I [had no cause for woe], 

My love followed me through frost and snow, 
But [ah! the changes time doth bring] 

My love passes by and he says nothing. 


I wish, I wish, but it’s all in vain, 
I wish I were but [free again, 
But free again I’ll never be] 
Till apples grow on an orange tree. 


There is a bird on yonder tree, 
They say it’s blind and cannot see ; 
I wish it had been the same with me 
Before I joined his company. 


The above is from an old Lancashire singer. Versions of the song were once 
popular in many parts of England. See my little volume ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ 1891, 
p. 44, for four other melodies to the same words. The ditty most frequently starts at 
the second verse (‘There is an alehouse’), but when complete it stands : 
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My true love once he courted me 
[Or ‘A brisk young sailor courted me "] 
And stole away my liberty ; 
He stole my heart with my free good-will, 
I must confess I love him still. 


An American copy, probably traditional, has lately been largely printed, beginning : 
‘ There is a tavern in this town.’ See ‘ Scottish Students’ Song Book,’ and elsewhere. 


Cf. the last verse of ‘Sweet William’ in ‘ English County Songs.’—L. E. B. 


22.—There was a Squire of High Degree. 


Andantino. 


T 
= : 


There was a Squire of high de- gree, Bow down, Bow down, There 


CAN. 


was @ Squire of high degree As the boughdoth bend to me. There 
x 


was a Squire of high degree, And he had daughters, one, two, three, And 


T'll be true to my true love, If my love will be true 


to me. 


Contributed by Miss Carr Moseley. This is a version of ‘The Berkshire Tragedy 
in ‘English County Songs,’ The last part of this air somewhat resembles ‘Green- 
sleeves.’ 
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23.—The Unfortunate Lad. 


- walk - ing in Rip - ple - ton Gar - dens, As 


was a-walk-ing one morn-ing of late, Whomshould I spy but my 


own dcar com - rade Bit - ter - ly weep - ing, so hard is his fate. 


‘The Unfortunate Lad’ is a ballad that will scarcely bear reprinting in its entirety. 
I find it on a broadside bearing no printer’s name, but possibly issued by Pratt of 
Birmingham. The words are likely to belong to an Irish air named ‘ The Unfortunate 
Rake.’ This melody will be found in Crosby's ‘Irish Musical Repository,’ circa 1808, 
and in vol. ii. of Holden’s ‘Irish Airs.’ These bear some slight resemblance to 
the traditional tune given above, which was originally Icarned at Knaresborough. 
Another lady remembers the tune set to words commencing : 


As Maggie was milking one morning in May, 
Young Jockey stepped up to her, and thus he did say. 


Mrs. Thompson knew a fragment of the broadside words to the air. 


24.—William Taylor and Sally Brown. 


I'll sing youa song of two young lovers, Two young lovers of this: town, The 


t—f 


young man’s name was William Taylor, The fair maid’snamewas Sally Brown, 


The once popular comic song ‘ Billy Taylor’ has for its original a broadside version 
written in all seriousness, and printed by Catnach and other ballad printers. I noted 
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down the above tune sung to a verse of the original words from a sailor’s wife at 
Whitby, and found that both were known to another singer at Bradford. Compare 
‘Rosetta and her Gay Ploughboy,’ ‘ Folk-Song Journal,’ No. 4, and ‘ Eli Sykes’ in the 
present number. The Catnach ballad is as follows: 


BOLD WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


T’ll sing you a song about two young lovers, ‘If you are come to find your lover, 
Who from Lichfield town did come ; You must tell to me his name.’ 

The young man’s name was William Taylor, ‘His name is bold William Taylor, 
The maiden’s name was Sarah Dunne. And from Lichfield town he came.’ 

Now for a sailor William enlisted, ‘If your lover’s name is William Taylor, 
Now for a sailor William’s gone, He has proved to you severe; 

He's gone and left his charming Sally, He is married to a rich lady, 
All alone to make me mourn. He was married the other year. 

She dressed herself in man’s apparel, ‘If you will rise early in the morning, 
Man’s apparel she put on, In the morning by break of day, 

And for to seek her true lover, There you will see bold William Taylor, 
For to find him she is gone. Walking with a lady gay.’ 

One day as she was exercising, Then she called for a brace of pistols, 
Exercising among the rest, ‘A brace of pistols I command!’ 

A silver locket flew from her jacket, And she shot bold William Taylor 
And exposed her lily-white breast. With his bride at his right hand. 

O then the captain stepped up to her, O then the captain was well pleased, 
And asked her what brought her there; Well pleased with what she had done, 

‘ All for my own true lover, And she soon became a bold commander, 
For he has proved to me severe.’ On board the ship with all the men. 


Then the captain loved her dearly, 
Loved her dearly as his life, 
Then it was three days after 
Sarah became the captain’s wife. 


The burlesque version could scarcely be more comic than the foregoing ; it will be 
found in the ‘ Universal Songster,’ vol. i., p. 69, 1825, with an illustration by George 
Cruikshank. A Westmoreland variant was sung at the Kendal Musical Festival, 1904. 


25.—Young Riley, the Fisherman. 
| | 


Gt — 


As I rov’d out one morn - ing, down by a riv er 


I over - heard maid, and the tears fell trom her eyes. 


‘This is a cold and stormy night,’ these words she then did say, 
* My love is on the raging seas, bound for America. 


‘John Riley is my true love’s name, he lives down by the quay, 
{or lives near the town of Bray} 
He is as nice a young man as e’er my eyes did see. 


My father he has riches great, and Riley he was poor, 
Because I loved my sailor dear he could not me endure. 


My mother took me by the hand, these words to me did say, 
“If you are fond of Riley you must leave this country, 


“ For your father says he’ll take his life and that without delay, 
So you must either go abroad or shun his company.” 


“O mother dear, don't be severe, for where I send my love 
My very heart lies in his breast, as constant as the dove.” 


“O daughter dear, I’m not severe, here is a thousand pound, 
Send Riley to America to purchase you some ground.” ' 


And when she got the money, to Riley she did run, 
Saying, ‘ This very night to take your life my father charged his gun. 


Here is one thousand pounds in gold my mother sent to you, 
Sail off to America and I will follow you.’ 


When Riley got the money, next day he sail’d away, 
And when he got his foot aboard, these words he then did say, 


‘ Here is a token of my true love, we will break it in two, 
You have my heart and half the ring until I find out you.’ 


a 

2 side, 
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And it’s then twelve months after she was walking by the sea, 
When Riley he came back again and took his love away. 


The ship was wreck’d, all hands were lost, her father griev’d full sore, 
He found Riley in her arms, and dead upon the shore. 


They found a letter in her breast, and it was wrote with blood, 
Saying, ‘Cruel were my parents, that thought to shoot my love.’ 


So this may be a warning, to all fair maids so gay: 
Never let the boy you love sail to America. 


The song and air are from Mrs. Thompson, who learnt them at Knaresborough. 
There are two versions of the words on broadsides; Mrs. Thompson’s more closely 
follows the one printed by H. Such. 
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SONGS SUNG IN THE FOLK-SONG COMPETITIONS AT 
THE KENDAL AND FROME FESTIVALS, 1904. 


Wir a view to encouraging the preservation of folk-songs in country districts, and 
for the purpose of rescuing those as yet unnoted, the Committee of the Westmoreland 
Festival, held annually at Kendal, with Miss A. M. Wakeficld at its head, offered 
prizes at the Festival of 1902 for the best traditional songs learnt in the Dales. 
Several excellent and unknown songs were produced by competitors, Mr. Frank 
Kidson, of the Folk-Song Society Committee, awarding the prizes, and pronouncing 
on the merit of the songs and their antiquarian value. 

In 1903 and 1904 folk-song competitions were again held at the Westmoreland 
Festival, with Mr. Kidson as judge; and on each occasion several good and genuine 
folk-songs were collected. 

Following the lead of Kendal, the Committee of the Mid-Somerset Festival, held at 
Frome this spring, instituted a similar competition, Mr. Kidson acting again as judge. 
It is believed that Worcestershire has recently started a folk-song competition, and it 
is to be hoped that in other parts of the country the scheme may be followed, as pre- 
senting a satisfactory method of proving to country singers that their old ballads and 
tunes are worthy of preservation. 

Three songs from amongst those sung at Kendal and Frome are here printed by 
permission.—L. E. B. 


26.—The Cartmel Hunting Song. 


Sung at the Wesimorcland Festival by Mrs. Campbell. 
= == 


Bold Nimrod to Cartmel from Newby Bridgecame, James Ma-chell Es - quire I 


think was name, The being fine their cat - tle being good They 
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= 
start - ed to hot Tal - ly - 
hot. - Hark for- ward! a - way! Tal - ly 


Six dogs then being loosed, to pick up a drag, 

Those beautiful hounds, how their tails they did wag, 

When the hunters agreed to let each other know, 

The first that spied Reynard to cry, ‘ Tally-ho !’ 
Tally-ho! &c. 


The cry of the hounds, and the noise of the men, 

Disturbed bold Reynard quite out of his den ; 

*Good morning, Sir James, and pray how do you do?’ 

*Good morning, bold Reynard, I am glad to see you.’ 
Tally-ho! &c. 


Tally-ho! was given out off one of the footpads, 

Which greatly surprised Tommy Beetham lads ; 

For to see bold Reynard like lightning he flew, 

With his brush sticking out and the hounds in full view. 
Tally-ho! 


Mr. Ainsworth was there within a little space, 
On his gelding quite ready to head off the chase ; 
Over hedges and ditches his gelding it flew, 

{ Till he had the misfortune of losing a shoe. 
Tally-ho ! &c. 


Mr. Gaskarth, the doctor, he made them to smile; 

He galloped his mare in most beautiful style ; 

Bold Nimrod the hunter he would not disgrace, 

So then they commenced a complete steeple chase. 
Tally-ho! &. 


Then leaving the covers, he over sands put, 

And crossed the channel besides Arrad foot; 

The people for a moment were all at a loss, 

But soon they resolved the channel to cross. 
Tally-ho! &c. 


They chased him by Arrad unto Kirkby Moor, 

A place there’s no doubt he had been at before; 

‘ Hark forward to melody,’ then was the cry, 

Old Driver gave mouth, and away they did fly. 
Tally-ho! &. 
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Through Furness for Walney he next did intend, 

Making his point right for the south end; 

The tide it being up, he could not get through, 

So he turned off and went round by Hindpool. 
Tally-ho ! &c. 


Now Reynard being jaded he made his last round, 

No longer being able to stay above ground ; 

The hounds in full vigour, like lightning did fly, 

The hunters came up, and you-up was the cry. 
Tally-ho! &c. 


Now the hunt it being over, and the evening being fine, 

The gentlemen went to Bill Leece’s to dine: 

The dinner being over, there were toasts without bounds, 

Long life and success to Sir James and his hounds. 
Tally-ho! &c. 


One of several local hunting-songs sung in the Kendal folk-song competition. 
F. K. 


27.—Poor Old Horse. 
Sung at the Westmoreland Festival by Mr. Barber. 


My cloth-ing was of the lin - sey wol- sey fine, My 
tail it yor at length, my coat didlike-wise shine. But now I’m growing 
old, my beau - ty does de - cay; mas - ter frowns up - 


on me; one day [I heard him say, ‘Poor old horse, poor old horse.’ 


Once I was kept in the stable snug and warm, 

‘To keep my tender limbs from any cold or harm ; 

But now, in open fields, I am forced for to go, 

In all sorts of weather, let it be hail, rain, freeze, or snow. 
Poor old horse, poor old horse. 
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Once I was fed on the very best corn and hay 

That ever grew in yon fields, or in yon meadows gay; 

But now there’s no such doing can I find at all; 

I'm glad to pick the green sprouts that grow behind yon wall. 
Poor old horse, poor old horse. 


* You are old, you are cold, you are deaf, dull, dumb and slow, 

You are not fit for anything, or in my team to draw; 

You have eaten all my hay, you have spoiled all my straw ; 

So hang him, whip him, stick him, to the huntsman let him go. 
Poor old horse, poor old horse.’ 


My hide unto the tanners, then I would freely give 

My body to the hound dogs, I would rather die than live; 

Likewise my poor old bones, they have carried you many a mile, 

Over hedges, ditches, brooks and bridges; likewise gates and stiles. 
Poor old horse, poor old horse. / 


The tune is a particularly good version, variants being found adapted to this 
very popular folk-song.—F. K. 


For a Nottinghamshire version and interesting notes upon this song, see 
M. H. Mason’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes and Country Songs’ (Metzler and Co.). 

In Nottinghamshire the ancient Christmas custom still exists of a man going from 
house to house, disguised rudely as a horse, and carrying the real skull of a horse in 
such a manner that he can make its jaws snap in a formidable fashion. The skull is 
painted black and red. The ‘horse’ is attended by other actors, and after a prologue 
and some action the above song is sung. Miss Mason's tune is a variant of that here 
given.—L. E. B. 


| | 
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28.—It’s a Rosebud in June. 


Sung by Mr. William King, farmer, of West Harptree, Somerset. 
Noted by Mr. Cecil Sharp at Mendip, near Harptree, 1904. 
Lento. 


It’s a rose- bud in June, And vio - lets in full bloom, And the 


small birds sing-ing love - songs on each spray. We'll _—pipe and we'll 


t- —@ 
sing, love, We'll dance in ring, love, Wheneach lad takes his lass all 


on the green grass, Andit’s all - - - +--+ +s - to plough where the 


fat ox-en graze low,Andthe lads and the lass-es to sheep shearing go. 


When we have a-sheared all our jolly, jolly sheep, 
What joy can be greater than to talk of their increase ? 
We'll pipe and we'll sing, love, &c., &c. 


Mr. King, an old man, learnt this song in his boyhood. It was awarded first prize 
at the Frome competition. 

A similar song has been found in print, with the air attached, in ‘The Merry 
Musician,’ vol. i. 1716, and on half-sheet music of about the same date. The music as 
printed in the collection referred to, and on the sheets, is by John Barret, and it is 
highly probable that it was sung on the stage in ‘The Custom of the Manor,’ acted 
in 1715; a version of the words certainly was introduced in this play, to be sung by 
country people, and it shows traces of Somersetshire or Devonshire dialect. The air 
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as sung at Frome in 1904 differs considerably from that of Barret, though it is 
possibly a traditional survival of it. The older version is in the British Museum 
library, H 1601, p. 478.—F. K. 

The Rev. John Broadwood noted a Sussex version before 1840. (See ‘Sussex 
Songs,’ Leonard & Co., Oxford St., and Mason’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes and Country Songs,’ 
Metzler & Co., Great Marlborough Street.) 

The Sussex tune is absolutely distinct from the Somersetshire air or Barret’s ; and 
the words, though the same in some verses, differ considerably, and more nearly 
follow a Catnach ballad-sheet, ‘ When the Rosebuds in June.’—L. E. B. 

The following is Barret’s version of the words : 


The Sheep-shearing Ballad. 
Sung by Mr. Burkhead, set by Mr. J. Barret. 


From ‘The Merry Musician, or a Cure for the Spleen,’ vol. i. 1716. Also on an 
engraved music-sheet of about the same date. 


When the rose is in bud, and blew violets blow, 
When the birds sing us Love songs on every bough, 
When cowslips and daisies and daffidills spread, 
And adorn and perfume the green flow’ry mead. 
When without the plough fat oxen low, 

The lads and the lasses a-sheep-sheering go. 
When the cleanly milk-pail 

Is filled with brown ale, 

Our table, our table’s the grass, 

Where we kiss and we sing, 

And we dance in a ring, 

And every lad, every lad has his lass, 

When without the plough fat oxen low, 

The lads and the lasses a-sheep-sheering go. 


The shepherd sheers his jolly fleece, 

How much richer than that which they say was in Greece. 
Tis our cloath and our food, 

And our politick blood, 

’Tis the seat, ’tis the seat which our nobles all sit on 

*Tis a mine above ground, 

Where our treasure is found, 

'Tis the gold, ’tis the gold and the silver of Britain. 


a 
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SONGS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 
29.—Christmas Carol. 


| m 2 


i 


< 


Oh down, oh down in rose - merry Scotland It rained and snowed both hard. Two 


lit - tle boys went out one day, oh, For to play with their ball. 


(The other verses.) 


They tosséd it up so very high, 
They tossed it down so low, 

They tosséd it over in they Jews’ garden, 
Where they Jews laid down by law. 


Up steps one of the Jews’ daughters, 
Clothéd all in green, 

Said, ‘ You come here, my fair pretty boy, 
And you shall have your ball.’ 


‘Oh no, no, no, my fair pretty maid, 
My playmate is not well.’ 

They showed him an apple as green as grass, 
And 'ticed him in at last. 


They showed him a cherry as red as blood, 
They give him sugar sweet, 

They laid him on some dresser drawer, 
And stabbed him like a sheep. 


‘Oh, put a Bible at my head, 
And a Testament at my feet, 

If my poor mother was to pass by me, 
Ob, pray to tell her I am asleep.’ 


|_| 
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This carol was sung by children from Ecchinswell, Hants, and noted by Miss 
Marian Arkwright, Mus.Bac., at Adbury, Newbury, in 1900. 

The above words were written out by one of the singers of the ‘ Carrow’ (as the 
writer spells it) for Miss Arkwright. The carol is, of course, a version of the legend 
best known as ‘ St. Hugh of Lincoln,’ or ‘ St. William of Norwich.’ Chaucer's version 
in the ‘Prioress’s Tale’ is founded on a similar story. For another tune and set of 
words see ‘ English County Songs’ (‘ Little Sir William’), and for exhaustive variants 
and notes see Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Popular Ballads.’—L. E. B. 


30.—Barbara Allen. 


I. 
In Scar-let Town where I was born There was a fair maid dwellin’ Made 


ev’-ry heart cry ‘Well-a-day!’ Her name was ~- Ora Al - len. 


in the mer - ry month of May, When green budsthey were  swellin’, Young 


» 


Jemmy Grove on his death-bed lay, For love of Bar - b'ra Al- len. 


The above was learnt and noted by Mrs. Grahame (St. Leonard’s-on-Sea), front the 
daughters of a Kentish squire, the last of whom died in 1865 at an advanced age. 
The words present no remarkable variations from those most commonly known. 

L. E. B. 


CAN! 


Look out, look out, at the back door, You see acoach a - stand-ing; It 


once was mine, but _inow it’s thine, O cru-el Bar - b’ra Al - len. 


This version comes from Mr. Thomas, under-gardener, of Wakefield, who learnt it 
from a friend, like himself an under-gardener in Yorkshire. The friend had learnt it 
from a farm-labourer in the West Riding ; he called it ‘ Barbrew Annie.’ Mr. Thomas 
only noted two stanzas. The first has a curious reference to a hearse, which I have 
found in no other version. The second runs: 


Oh mother, mother, make my bed, 
And make it soft for sorrow, 

For a young man died for me last night, 
And I will die to-morrow. 


L. E. B. 
III. 
In Read-ing town where I was born, fair maid there was 
— == 
ev «dwelling, I choseher out to be my bride, Her name was Bar - ba - ra 


or: 


name was’ Bar - ba-ra Al - len. 


*Twas in the pleasant month of May, 
When green leaves they were springing, 
A young man on his sick bed lay 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 
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He sent his servant to the house, 
To the place where she was dwelling, 

Saying, ‘ You are to come to my master’s house, 
If your name is Barbara Allen.’ 


So slowly she put on her clothes, 
So slowly she came to him; 
Soon as she came to his bed-side, 
She said, ‘ Young man, you’re dying.’ 


*A dying man! oh, don’t say so! 
One kiss from you would cure me!’ 
*A kiss! No kiss, no kiss from me! 
No kiss from Barbara Allen ! 


* Do you remember, last Saturday night, 
You were at the alehouse drinking ? 

You drank the health of all that was there, 
But not to Barbara Allen!’ 


He turned his head towards the wall, 
As death approached all on him, 

* Adieu to all! Adieu to all! 
Adieu to Barbara Allen!’ 


I noted the above version, which differs much from any usually found, at Adwell, in 
Oxfordshire, in 1892, from Mrs. Vaisey, a gardener’s wife, a native of Hampshire. 
The original point in it is that Barbara Allen’s cruelty was the result of her wounded 
vanity ; the lover neglecting to ‘ toast’ her. 

The singer, Mrs. Vaisey, knew numbers of excellent old songs. When I expressed 
a hope that her children would learn them she said, ‘ They like to pick them up from 
me, and I like the old ballads myself, but my husband he says, “ Don’t teach them 
that rubbish! Give them “ Hymns Ancient and Modern !”’ 

For other versions of ‘ Barbara Allen’ see the usual collections of Scotch songs and 
ballads, Kidson’s ‘ Traditional Tunes,’ Child’s ‘ Ballads’ (where full versions and 
notes may be found), Chappell, etc., etc. Pepys alluded to the pleasure which this 
ballad gave him.—L. E. B. 


|| 
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SUSSEX SONGS. 


ContrisuTep By Mr. W. Percy Merrick. 


The songs I now offer to the Society, like those of my previous collection printed 
in the third number of its Journal, have all been noted down from the lips of the same 
old Sussex farmer, Mr. Henry Hills. He was a native of Lodsworth, near Petworth, 
and died, to my great regret, at Shepperton at the age of seventy in the autumn of 
1901, only a few months after the greater portion of his collection of old songs had 
appeared in print. How proud he was of the little volume! ‘Why!’ he exclaimed 
after reading it through very carefully, ‘they've put all my old songs in a book, just 
exactly as I sang them ; that’s proper—dang me if it ain't!’ And he was as pleased 
as I was when he succeeded in unearthing from the recesses of his memory some 
fresh ‘ ballet’ which he had not previously sung to me. 

But the words of many of these later songs were often very fragmentary ; some 
too were ‘not quite proper’ as he himself admitted, while others were not folk-songs 
at all. 

My cordial and sincere thanks are due to Miss Broadwood and to Mr. Kidson for 
the many valuable notes and references they have added to my collection, and for the 
time and trouble they have spent in examining the raw material I have been able to 
provide. 

W. Percy Mernick. 


Manor Farm, Shepperton: 
April 14, 1904. 
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31.—O, who is that that raps at my window? 


O, who i that thatrapsat my window, As I lie 


ease? I'll go and write my love a let-ter, And he will read_ it when he please. 


My daddy lies in the next chamber, 
My mammy does so quickly hear. 
Begone, begone, and court some other, 
And whisper softly in my ear. 

Begone, &c. 


Mr. Hills learnt this song from his mother. 

For the following very interesting information see the note on ‘O, my luve’s like 
a red, red rose’ in Allan Cunningham's ‘ Works of Robert Burns’ (1834). Cunningham 
writes: ‘An old Nithsdale song seems to have been in the Poet's thoughts when he 
wrote this exquisite lyric (‘O, my luve’s,” etc.). Martha Crosbie, a carder and spinner 
of wool, sometimes desiring to be more than commonly acceptable to the children of 
my father’s house, made her way to their hearts by singing . . . the following ancient 
strain :— 

*“ Who is this under my window ? 
Who is this that troubles me?” 


“0, it is I, love, and none but I, love, 
I wish to speak one word with thee. 


Go to your mother, and ask her, jewel, 
} If she’ll consent you my bride to be ; 
And, if she does na, come back and tell me, 
This is the last time I’ll visit thee.” 


“ My mother’s in her chamber, jewel, 
And of lover’s talking will not hear ; 
Therefore you may go and court another, 
And whisper softly in her ear.” 


Moderato. 
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‘The song proceeds to relate how mother and father were adverse to the lover's | 
suit, and that, exasperated by their scorn, and the coldness of the maiden, he ran off | 
in despair: on relenting, she finds he is gone, and breaks out in these fine lines :— 


* ©, where’s he gone that I love best, 
And has left me here to sigh and moan ? 
O I will search the wide world over, 

‘Till my true love I find again. 


The seas shall dry, and the fishes fly, 

And the rocks shall melt down wi’ the sun; 
The labouring man shall forget his labour, 
The blackbird shall not sing, but mourn, 

If ever I prove false to my love, 

Till once I see if he return.”’ 


L. E. B. 


32.—One Noble Knight. 


Andante. 
One no - ble Knight it was in-deed Mounted ‘on his milk - white steed, 


T T if] 


He rode, he rode him-self all a-lone,Un - til. he came to love -ly Joan. 


Words objectionable.—W. P. M. 


‘ 
2 
| 
: 
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33.—One Night upon my Rambles. 


Moderato. 

4 

= =z -o- 

- rish girl 


spied ; Your beau-ty so en - tic - ed me, I could not pass you 


‘ | ‘ 


by. So it’s with my gun I'll guard you All on the moun - tains 


high. So it’s with my gun I'll guard you All on _ the mountains high. 


She said, ‘ Kind sir, be civil, my company forsake, 
For in my own opinion I think you are some rake, 
And if my parents they should know, my life they would destroy 
For a-keeping of you company, all on the mountains high.’ 
And if, &e. 


Learnt by Mr. Hills from his mother. For the whole ballad see the following 
ballad-sheet printed by H. Such :— 


The Mountains High. 


One night upon my rambles from my true love again, 
I met a farmer’s daughter all on a lonesome plain, 

I said my pretty fair maid, your beauty shines so clear 
All on this lonesome plain I’m glad to find you here. 


She said young man be civil, my company forsake, 

For in my opinion you are nothing but a rake, 

But if my parents they should know at my life they would try 
For keeping of your company all on the mountains high. 
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It is true I’m no rake, but brought up in Venus plain, 
Seeking for concealment all on the lonesome plain, 
Your beauty so enticed me I could not pass it by, 

With my gun I’ll guard you all on the mountains high. 


With that my pretty fair maid she stood all in amaze, 

With eyes as bright as amber all on me she did gaze. 

With her cherry cheeks and ruby lips she’s the lass to whom I'll fly, 
She fainted in my arms all on the mountains high. 


I did my best endeavours to bring her to again, 

With that she kindly asked me pray what is your name, 
Go you to yonder forest my castle there you'll find, 
Wrote in lonesome history and called Randal Rhine. 


I said my pretty fair maid don’t let your parents know, 
For if they do they’ll ruin you, and prove your overthrow, 
For if you should come for me perhaps you’ll find, 

Go to yonder castle and ask for Randal Rhine. 


Come all you pretty fair maids a warning take by me, 
And do your best endeavours to shun bad company, 
Or else like me you’ll surely rue untill the day you die 
Beware of lonesome roads ell on the mountains high. 


| 

| 
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34.—Farewell, Lads. 


Fare-well lads, and  fare-well lasses! Now I think I’ve _ got my choice. 


Tll a-way to yonder mountain Where I think I hear his voice. 


| 


| 
== 


Where he hol-loa I _ will fol-low, Round the world that is - - so wide; 


Le. 


For young Thomas did me _ promise that I should be his law - ful bride. 


These cold absence seems at a distance 

Many a mile from my true love; 

My heart’s with him altogether, 

Though I live not where I love. 
Where he holloa, &c. 


Singing sweetly and completely 
Songs of pleasure from above, 
My heart’s with him altogether, 
Though I live not where I love. 
Where he holloa, &c. 


Mr. Hills learnt this song from his mother. For exhaustive notes see Chappell's 
‘Popular Music’ (‘I live not where I love,’ pages 451 and 782), and also Wooldridge’s 
new edition of ‘Old English Popular Music’ by William Chappell (1893). Wool- 
dridge quotes a tune differing from that in ‘ Popular Music.’ William Hazlitt amused 
Douglas Jerrold and other friends by singing a west-country version of this ballad 
beginning : 

Come all you maids as lives at a distance. 


Mr. Hills’s first stanza is Hazlitt’s third and last.—L. E. B. 


Moderato. 
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35.—Many a night’s rest. 


do it a - gain - - - - Butyou ne-vershalldo it a - gain - + ~ 


I lookéd up high 

And I lookéd down low, 

But no bonny boy could I spy, 
But no bonny boy could I spy. 


She hipped and she holloaed, 

And played on her flute, 

And the sun did shine beautiful warm, 
And the sun did shine beautiful warm. 


Till at length then I spied 

My own bonny boy, 

He was closed in some other girl’s arms, 
He was closed in some other girl’s arms. 


Mr. Hills learnt this from his mother. 


The words are a version of ‘ My bonnie bonnie Boy,’ printed in ‘ English County 
Songs.’ Cf.‘ My Bonny Boy’ in Ancient Orkney Melodies’ (Balfour 1885), ‘I once 
loved a boy’ in Petrie’s ‘ Ancient Music of Ireland,’ 1855, a list of seventeenth century 
Broadside Ballads (J. R. Smith, 1856) where it is called ‘Cupid’s Trappan,’ ‘Up the 
Green Forest,’ and ballad sheet by Such.—L. E. 


Andante. 
— ~ 
Ma - ny a night’s rest you've robbed me of, But you ne-ver shall 
TS 
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NOTES. 


Poor Tom. 


‘Poor Tom ’ appeared in Volume I., No. 3, of the ‘ Journal of the Folk-Song Society.’ 
Since its publication some extremely interesting and suggestive information has been 
gathered concerning the song. 

Mr. Godfrey Arkwright noted words and tune from the singing of his mother, who 
learnt the song (circa 1837) whilst staying at White Lodge, Richmond, with her uncle 
Lord Sidmouth, from Lady Sidmouth’s Scotch maid, McIsaac by name. 

Mr. Arkwright communicated the song to Mr. W. B. Nicholson, of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, who published it in his book ‘ Golspie’ (Contributions to Folk-lore), in 
1897. In this book a version of ‘Poor Tom’ is alluded to as occurring in ‘The 46th 
Annual Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 1886. Append. ii., p. 72; 
note—part of a report on the Royal Library at Copenhagen, by the Rev. W. D. Macray, 
of the Bodleian.’ It is quoted by him from a manuscript of a Dane’s travels through 
Europe (‘ New Royal Collection,’ fol. 129), the writer of which, one Oliger Jacobeus, 
‘ picked up the rhyme in London, at some time in 1679-83.’ Oliger Jacobeus’ version, 
in its phonetic spelling, is as follows : 

‘Who is there? Poor maid full of sorre and care. Whad will poor maid have? I 
beseech to rep poor Thamin. [? A sheet towrap poor Tomin.] Is poor Tham dead ? 
Poor Tham is dead. When did poor Tham dey? Yesterday in the morning grey. 
Partit poor Tham, and deid, deid, deid. I heared a bort sing in the wood, poor Tham 
is dead, we will drink a half for poor Tham’s sake, for he was a right anish [? honest] 
man. I will drink a half w’ play for me self [? and please myself, or pay for myself] 
w’ so schall every man. Sup, pru, nel, mel, dal, Yohn’ [? Sue, Prue, Nell, Mall, 
Doll, Joan). 

It is not impossible that this drinking-song may have had a secret meaning known 
to Royalists, in the same way as had the song of ‘George Ridler’s Oven ’ [sung 
annually at the dinners of the Gloucestershire Society since its foundation in 1657 (see 


U 


a 
| : 
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Bell’s and Dixon's ‘Ballads, Songs, etc., of the Peasantry,’ 1857). If the song be 
political it explains the curious fact that a Dane should be at the pains of noting so 
trivial a rhyme in the streets of a foreign city. It is worth noting that, in the very 
interesting key to the meaning of ‘ George Ridler’s Oven’ (a song which seems absolute 
nonsense to the uninitiated),! ‘mine hostess’ maid’ is interpreted to mean Queen 
Henrietta Maria, who was Roman Catholic, and ‘her maid, the Church.’ In the third 
stanza of ‘George Ridler’s Oven’ a warning is conveyed to the three estates of the 
realm to preserve their proper positions, in these words: ‘ Let every mon zing in his 
auwn pleace ;’ and this may be compared with ‘Sing right and do no wrong’ in Mr. 
Arkwright’s version. ‘George Ridler’ stood for Charles I.; why should not ‘ Poor 
Tom’ stand for him ? 

Quite lately Mr. Merrick wrote to me as follows: ‘ After my version was sent to 
the Society, Mr. Hills recollected a fragment of “ another verse,” which, however, he 
never could sing to the same tune twice. It is curious, for he sang the part published 
in the Journal without hesitation or variation. Here is the additional fragment :— 

* What shall us do for poor Tom’s sake ? 
For he was a right honest man, 


We'll drink his health, and please ourselves, 
And so shall every man.’ 


L. E. B. 


The Sailor’s Life. 
(Journal, Vol. I., No. 3.) 
Mr. W. Percy Merrick wishes to correct a misprint in the above tune.? ‘The 


F sharp should be removed from the key-signature, as Mr. Hills always sang a most 
unmistakable minor seventh.’ 


1 Cf.‘ Poor Maid, full of sorre and care,’ * P. 99 above. 
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One Midsummer's morn, as abroad I did walk (The Cobbler and the Miser) 
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The sun was fair and the clouds advanced (The Isle of France) ove eee 
Through Moorfields and to Bedlam I went 

'Tis seemly God alone to praise (Folk-Song Survivals in Jewish Worship Music) .. 
To keep the Sabbath, God's behest (Folk-Song Survivals in Fewish ee M usic) 
’Twas in the pleasant month of May (Barbara Allen) 

’T was on last Monday’ s morning, the day appointed was (Low Down in n the Broom) 
’Twas on one summer's morning (The Claudy Banks) . 
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** What countryman, young man, are you?" (The Turkish teed 

When first I deserted I thought myself free (The Deserter) .. 

When I was a bachelor early and young (The Foggy Dew) .. 

When I was bound apprentice in famed Northamptonshire (The Northamptonshire Poacher) . 
When I was young and in my prime, my age was twenty-four (Erin's Lovely Home) 

When Pheebus had melted the ic’les of ice (Robin Hood and the Keeper) 

When the rose is in bud, and blew violets blow (The Sheep-shearing Ballad) 

While our fathers truly (Folk-Song Survivals in Fewish Worship ee 

Wild young Stinson is my name (Stinson the Deserter) ove a 


Yesterday I married a wife (The Lowlands of Holland) 
You constant lovers, give attention (Rosetta and her Gay Ploughboy) 
You Englishmen of each degree (The Labouring Man) oe 

PrShe 2 You generals all and champions bold (The Duke of Marlborough) m 
Young Amy was a servant maid (Young Edwin in the Lowlands Low) ... 
Young Collins early in the morn ene ose 
Young Roger of the mill (Roger of the Mill) 
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Folk-Song Society. 


THIs Society has been founded for the purpose of discovering, collecting, and 


publishing Folk-Songs, Ballads, and Tunes. 


It is certain that great numbers of these exist which have not been 
noted down, and are, therefore, in danger of being lost; while many others 
which have already been collected are practically, though undeservedly, 
unknown. 

It is proposed to hold periodical meetings at which these songs will be 
introduced and form the subject of performance, lecture, and discussion, and 
from time to time to publish such collections of them as may be decided 


on by a committee of musical experts. 


The Subscription has been fixed’ at 10s. 6d. annually, payable on 
June 1st in each year, on payment of which members will be entitled to 
attend meetings, lectures, &e., organised by this Society and to receive all 
publications which may be issued from time to time. 


Hon. Secretary: 
Miss LUCY BROADWOOD, 


84 Carlisle Mansions, 
Victoria Street, 
London, 


‘ 


